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DETAILED ACTION 



Response to Arguments 

Applicant's arguments (see Amendment After Final, filed September 5, 2007) with respect to the 
rejection(s) of claim(s) 1-6, 8, 9-21, 51-61, 69, 71 and 72 under Konopka et al. (U.S. Pat. 5,850,250) in 
view of Taylor et al. (U.S. Pat. 7,1 13,201), Ippolito et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,072,522), Liu et al. (U.S. Pat. 
6,839,067), Rodriguez Jr., et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,1 79,426), and/or Tosaya (U.S. Pat. 6,459,230) have been 
fully considered and are persuasive. Therefore, the rejection has been withdrawn. However, upon further 
consideration, a new ground(s) of rejection is made further in view of Tai et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,577,333), 
with consideration of the above references. 

First, the Applicant primarily argues that the Konopka reference fails to teach the virtual director 
that automatically determines which view of the multiple cameras of different types to display, and 
automatically switches between the multiple cameras of different types to display a view of one of the 
different sub-events (See Remarks, Pgs. 10-12). While Konopka does teach the use of multiple cameras 
of different types (e.g. front camera, document capture camera, etc.), the Examiner agrees that Konopka 
alone fails to teach a virtual director that automatically determines which view of the multiple cameras of 
different types to display. Further, as noted in the Remarks, Pgs. 12-24, the Applicant further argues that 
none of the Taylor, Ippolito, Liu, Rodriguez Jr., nor Tosaya references teach the virtual director and 
associated limitations. Again, the Examiner agrees that none of the cited references sufficiently teach or 
suggest the virtual director that automatically determines which view of the multiple cameras of different 
types to display, and automatically switches between the multiple cameras of different types to display a 
view of one of the different sub-events. However,' the Applicant's arguments are considered moot in view 
of a new ground of rejection including the Tai et al. reference. As will be set forth in further detail below, 
the Examiner believes that the Tai reference teaches a virtual director (video autoselector 40) that 
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automatically determines which view of the multiple cameras (cameras C1-C4) of different types (where 
C1-C3 are speaker-view cameras, and C4 is a wide-angle overview camera) to display, and automatically 
switches (via video switch 50) between the multiple cameras of different types to display a view of one of 
the different sub-events. Thus, the Tai reference, in view of the some or all of the previously cited 
references, is believed to teach the limitations of claims 1-6, 8, 9-21, 51-61, 69, 71 and 72. Please refer to 
the new ground of rejection set forth below. 

Finally, in response to Applicant's argument that there is no suggestion to combine the above 
references due to increased cost and complexity of the system, the Examiner recognizes that obviousness 
can only be established by combining or modifying the teachings of the prior art to produce the claimed 
invention where there is some teaching,' suggestion, or motivation to do so found either in the references 
themselves or in the knowledge generally available to one of ordinary skill in the art. See In re Fine, 837 
F.2d 1071,5USPQ2d 1596 (Fed. Cir. 1988) and In re Jones, 958 F.2d 347, 21 USPQ2d 1941 (Fed. Cir. 
1992). In this case, while the cost and the complexity of the system may increase due to the addition of 
different types of cameras to the system, one of ordinary skill in the art would readily recognize the 
advantage of having different types of cameras in a videoconferencing environment. Such a camera 
configuration would allow for a more realistic conference environment to external users. Thus, the 
Examiner believes that there is, despite added costs and complexity, an obvious motivation to combine 
the above references. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 103 

The following is a quotation of 35 U.S.C, 103(a) which forms the basis for all obviousness 

rejections set forth in this Office action: 

(a) A patent may not be obtained though the invention is not identically disclosed or described as set forth in 
section 102 of this title, if the differences between the subject matter sought to be patented and the prior art are 
such that the subject matter as a whole would have been obvious at the time the invention was made to a person 
having ordinary skill in the art to which said subject matter pertains. Patentability shall not be negatived by the 
manner in which the invention was made. 
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Claims 1, 2, 9-12, 14-17, 19-21, and 55-61 rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being 
unpatentable over Konopka et al. (U.S. Pat 5,850,250) in view of Tai et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,577,333), 
further in view of Taylor et ah (U.S. Pat 7,113,201). 

First, regarding claim 1, the Konopka reference teaches an automated system for capturing and 
viewing an event having event participants comprising multiple cameras of different types (front camera 
111, rear camera 21 1, and document camera 115) simultaneously capturing images of different sub-events 
occurring in a space associated with an event (i.e. capturing images of different speakers in a classroom, 
or a document placed on a document stand), a controller (camera control 1 13) that automatically 
determines which view of the front camera (1 1 1) to display (i.e. which student to display while speaking), 
a server (CODEC machine 45 in network cabinet 101) capable of broadcasting the captured sub-events, 
and one or more clients in network connection (remote classrooms connected via CODEC machine 45) 
with said server (45) that view portions of the captured event (See Figs. 1-4 and Col. 6, Line 19 - Col. 8, 
Line 29). What Konopka fails to explicitly teach is a virtual director that Automatically determines which 
view of the multiple cameras of different types to display, and farther that the server is not only capable 
of broadcasting the sub-events, but also of recording the captured sub-events. However, noting the Tai 
reference, Tai teaches an automated system for capturing and viewing an event having event participants, 
wherein the system comprises multiple cameras of different types (i.e. speaker cameras C1-C3 and wide- 
angle overview camera C4) capturing images of sub-events occurring in a space associated with an event, 
and a virtual director (video autoselector 40) that automatically determines which view of the multiple 
cameras of different types to display (via video switch 50 video output) (See Figs. 2 and 6, Col. 3, Line 
26 - Col. 4, Line 8, and Col. 6, Line 52 - Col. 7, Line 17). Further, noting the Taylor reference, Taylor 
teaches an automated system of capturing and viewing an event (videoconference) having a multiple 
cameras (2-1,2-2, 2-3, etc.) simultaneously capturing images of different sub-events, wherein a server 
(computer 20) is capable of recording the captured sub-events, as is taught in Fig. 1 and Col. 2, Lines 21- 
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36. It would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at the time the invention was made to 
have incorporated virtual director, as taught by Tai, and the recording of the captured sub-events by the 
server, as taught by Taylor, with the broadcasting of the captured sub-events via multiple cameras of 
different types, as shown by Konopka. One would have been motivated to do so because by using a 
virtual director to automatically determine which view of the multiple cameras of different types to 
display, the presenter (or another "director" in the room) does not have to manually select the camera 
views to be broadcast or recorded, thus making for a much more natural selection of a video source and 
allowing the presenter to conduct a meeting without undue interference of operating camera controls. 
Further, by recording events captured during a videoconference, both the local users and external users 
can review contents from the meeting that they may have missed or want to reevaluate, and they may do 
so based on a specific subset of archived data regarding a specific person or object captured (as taught by 
Taylor in Col. 1, Lines 11-17). Doing so allows a user to save valuable time sorting through the archived 
data that they deem pertinent. 

As for claim 2, the limitations of claim 1 are taught above, and the Konopka reference further 
shows that the multiple cameras are a remote-view camera (front camera 111) positioned so as to capture 
a view of event participants (e.g. students) in the space associated with the event to be transmitted to a 
client over the network, and a presenter view camera (rear camera 21 1) positioned so as to capture a view 
of an overview of the space associated with the event wherein a presenter (e.g. a teacher) would typically 
be presenting. Please refer to Fig. 1 and Col. 6, Line 19 - Col. 8, Line 29. Also, the Taylor reference 
teaches multiple cameras (2-1, 2-2, 2-3, etc.) positioned in different areas of the meeting room to act as a 
remote view camera, a presenter view camera, and a whiteboard capture camera, as is illustrated in Fig. 1 
of Taylor. Note also Fig. 6 and Col. 6, Line 52 - Col. 7, Line 17 of Tai, wherein a remote view camera 
(wide-angle camera C4) is positioned so as to capture a view of event participants in the space, and a 
presenter view camera (any of cameras C1-C3) positioned so as to capture a speaking presenter. 
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In regard to claim 9, the limitations of claim 1 are taught above, and the Konopka reference 
further teaches that the system comprises a microphone device (microphones 13) that simultaneously 
captures audio data of the event. Please refer to Fig. 1 and Col. 7, Lines 15-27. Taylor also teaches 
directional microphone array 4 in Fig. 1 and Col. 2, Lines 21-36, and Tai teaches the microphones A1-A3 
in Figs. 1-2 and Col. 3, Line 26 - Col. 4, Line 8. 

As for claim 10, the limitations of claim 9 are taught above, and Konopka also discloses that the 
microphone device (13) is used to determine the direction from which an event participant is speaking 
(particular student who is speaking) by using sound source localization. See Col. 7, Lines 15-27. 

Regarding claim 11, the limitations of claim 9 are again set forth above, and Konopka discloses 
that captured images of the sub-events are used in combination with sound source localization to refine 
the determined direction from which an event participant is speaking, as is taught again in Col. 7, Lines 
15-27. 

Considering claim 12, the limitations of claim 1 are taught above by Konopka in view of Taylor, 
and Konopka discloses that the system is used for broadcasting an event to one or more remote clients 
(remote classrooms), as is taught in Col. 3, Line 61 - Col. 4, Line 3, and Col. 7, Lines 58-62. 

As for claim 14, the limitations of claim 1 are again taught above, and Konopka further teaches 
that the system comprises a monitor (video monitors 101 and 201-204) for displaying one or more remote 
participants where the event occurs, as shown in Fig. 2a, 3, and Col. 6, Line 19 - Col. 8, Line 29. 

In regard to claim 15, again the limitations of claim 1 are taught above, and Konopka discloses 
that the system further comprises an event kiosk (teacher's workstation 300), which is used to control 
event broadcast (via control panel 302), as is taught in Fig. 4 and Col. 8, Lines 38-56. 

Next, considering claim 16, the limitations of claim 15 are set forth above, and the Konopka 
reference further teaches that the event kiosk (300) further comprises a graphical user interface (control 
panel 302), as is taught in Col. 8, Lines 49-50. 
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As for claim 17, the limitations of claim 16 are taught above, and Konopka also teaches that the 
graphical user interface (302) comprises an initial display showing initial status of the system, as is taught 
in Col. 8, Lines 49-52. 

In regard to claim 19, the limitations of claim 1 are set forth above, and Konopka also teaches a 
graphics capture device (document camera 115) used to capture data presented in the event, as taught in 
Col. 7, Lines 30-53. 

Regarding claim 20, the limitations of claim 1 are taught above, and the Taylor reference also 
teaches an archive server (meeting archive database 60) on which recorded events are stored and wherein 
the archive server plays back the recorded events to the clients. Please refer to Fig. 15 and Col. 1 3, Lines 
32-50. 

As for claim 21, again, Konopka in view of Taylor discloses the limitations of claim 1 above, and 
the Taylor reference further teaches that the system comprises an archive server (meeting archive 
database 60) on which annotations to the captured sub-events are saved (e.g. text data stored with a link to 
the video data), as is shown in Col. 13, Lines 32-58. 

Next, considering claim 55, the Konopka reference teaches an automated system for capturing 
and viewing an event having event participants, the system comprising multiple cameras of different 
types (front camera 1 1 1, rear camera 21 1, and document camera 115) simultaneously capturing images of 
different sub-events occurring in a space associated with an event (i.e. capturing images of different 
speakers in a classroom, or a document placed on a document stand), a controller (camera control 113) 
that determines which view of the front camera to display (i.e. which student to display while speaking), 
an event server (CODEC machine 45 in network cabinet 101) that processes the event data in 
substantially real time, and one or more clients in network connection (remote classrooms) with said 
server (45) that allows viewing of the events (See Figs. 1-4 and Col. 6, Line 19 - Col. 8, Line 29). What 
Konopka fails to explicitly teach is a virtual director that automatically determines which view of the 
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multiple cameras of different types to display and switches between the multiple cameras of different 
types to display a view of one of the different sub-events, and further that the server is not only capable of 
broadcasting the sub-events, but also of recording the captured sub-events. However, noting the Tai 
reference, Tai teaches an automated system for capturing and viewing an event having event participants, 
wherein the system comprises multiple cameras of different types (i.e. speaker cameras C1-C3 and wide- 
angle overview camera C4) capturing images of sub-events occurring in a space associated with an event, 
and a virtual director (video autoselector 40) that automatically determines which view of the multiple 
cameras of different types to display (via video switch 50 video output) and switches (via video switch 
50) between the multiple cameras to display a view of one of the different sub-events (See Figs. 2 and 6, 
Col. 3, Line 26 - Col. 4, Line 8, and Col. 6, Line 52 - Col. 7, Line 1 7). Further, noting the Taylor 
reference, Taylor teaches an automated system of capturing and viewing an event (videoconference) 
having a multiple cameras (2-1, 2-2, 2-3, etc.) simultaneously capturing images of different sub-events, 
wherein a server (computer 20) is capable of recording the captured sub-events, as is taught in Fig. 1 and 
Col. 2, Lines 21-36. It would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at the time the 
invention was made to have incorporated virtual director, as taught by Tai, and the recording of the 
captured sub-events by the server, as taught by Taylor, with the broadcasting of the captured sub-events 
via multiple cameras of different types, as shown by Konopka. One would have been motivated to do so 
because by using a virtual director to automatically determine which view of the multiple cameras of 
different types to display, the presenter (or another "director" in the room) does not have to manually 
select the camera views to be broadcast or recorded, thus making for a much more natural selection of a 
video source and allowing the presenter to conduct a meeting without undue interference of operating 
camera controls. Further, by recording events captured during a videoconference, both the local users and 
external users can review contents from the meeting that they may have missed or want to reevaluate, and 
they may do so based on a specific subset of archived data regarding a specific person or object captured 
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(as taught by Taylor in Col. 1, Lines 1 1-17). Doing so allows a user to save valuable time sorting through 
the archived data that they deem pertinent. 

As for claim 56, the limitations of claim 55 are taught above, and the Taylor reference further 
discloses an archive server (meeting archive database 60) which acts as a store for the event data, as is 
again taught in Col. 13, Lines 39-57. 

Regarding claim 57, again the limitations of claim 55 are taught above, and the Konopka 
reference further teaches that the event server (CODEC machine 45) performs both acquiring of audio 
and video from the capture devices and providing the audio and video to the client, as is disclosed in Col. 
9, Line 8 -Col. 10, Line 4. 

Finally, regarding claims 58-61, these claims are drawn toward a computer-readable medium 
having computer-executable instructions for carrying out operations of the system taught above in claims 
1,2, 12, and 14 by Konopka in view of Tai, further in view of Taylor. As Konopka, Tai, Taylor teach 
that a computer executes the system in the above claims, claims 58-61 are rejected on the same grounds 
as claims 1, 2, 12, and 14. 

Claims 3, 5, and 6 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over Konopka 
et al. (U.S. Pat. 5,850,250) in view of Tai et ah (U.S. Pat. 6,577 ,333), further in view of Taylor et ah 
(U.S. Pat. 7,113,201), and still further in view of Ippolito et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,072,522). 

Next, considering claim 3, the limitations of claim 2 are taught above, and while the Konopka 
reference does teach that the front camera (111) can pan and tilt to capture an overview of the classroom, 
neither Konopka nor Tai nor Taylor teach a 360-degree camera that comprises a set of cameras 
configured in a circular back-to-back fashion. However, noting the Ippolito reference, Ippolito teaches a 
video conferencing system having a 360-degree camera (video conferencing apparatus 200) comprising a 
set of cameras (cameras 130) configured in a circular back-to-back fashion (See Fig. 8 and Col. 13, Line 
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28 - Col. 14, Line 21). It would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at the time the 
invention was made to have incorporated the 360-degree camera of Ippolito with the multiple camera 
system of Konopka in view Tai, further in view of Taylor. One would have been motivated to do so 
because, as Ippolito teaches in Col. 14, Lines 15-21, such a centrally-located set of cameras enables the 
capture of a video image of a newly identified principle speaker more quickly and with less 
electromechanical activity and noise than would be possible with a single video camera approach (such as 
that employed by Konopka). 

As for claim 5, the limitations of claim 2 are taught above, and while the Konopka reference 
teaches that the presenter (teacher) is equipped with a microphone (teacher's microphone 1 1), Konopka 
does not specifically disclose that the presenter view camera is integrated with a microphone. However, 
the Ippolito reference does teach that the video cameras 130, which capture images of speakers, are each 
integrated with a microphone 120, as is shown in Fig. 8 and Col. 13, Lines 28-52. 

Regarding claim 6, again the limitations of claim 2 are taught above, and while the Konopka 
reference teaches that the students are equipped with microphones (student microphones 13), Konopka 
does not specifically disclose that the presenter view camera is integrated with a microphone. However, 
the Ippolito reference does teach that the video cameras 130, which capture images of speakers, are each 
integrated with a microphone 120, as is shown in Fig. 8 and Col. 13, Lines 28-52. 

Claim 4 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over Konopka et ah (U.S. 
Pat. 5,850,250) in view of Tai et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,577,333), further in view of Taylor et al. (U.S. Pat, 
7,113,201), further in view of Ippolito et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,072,522), and still further in view of Liu et 
al. (U.S. Pat. 6,839,067). 

Next, in regard to claim 4, the limitations of claim 3 are taught above by Konopka in view Tai, 
further in view of Taylor, and still further in view of Ippolito, but none of the references teach that the 
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system comprises a panoramic stitcher that stitches together images captured from each camera to create a 
panoramic image of the space in which the event occurs. However, the Liu reference teaches a system of 
capturing and viewing an event having event participants, wherein the system comprises multiple cameras 
(multiple wide-angle cameras 1 10 and pan/tilt/zoom camera 120) wherein a panoramic stitcher stitches 
together images captured from the multiple wide-angle cameras to create a panoramic image of the space 
in which the event occurs, as is shown in Figs. 1-3 and Col. 2, Lines 46-59. It would have been obvious 
to one of ordinary skill in the art at the time the invention was made to have incorporated the panoramic 
stitcher of Liu with the multiple cameras of Konopka in view of Tai, further in view of Taylor, and still 
further in view of Ippolito. One would have been motivated to do so because by stitching together views 
from each of the cameras, an external participant in the videoconference can view the entire meeting 
space as opposed to or in addition to a principle speaker, as is illustrated by Liu in Fig. 3. 

Claim 8 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over Konopka et al. (U.S. 
Pat. 5,850,250) in view of Tai et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,577,333), further in view of Taylor et al. (U.S. Pat. 
7,113,201), and still further in view of Liu et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,839,067). 

Considering claim 8, the limitations of claim 2 are taught above by Konopka in view of Tai, 
further in view of Taylor, and the Tai reference teaches that the virtual director (video autoselector 40) 
determines which camera view to display by determining if a person is speaking (via microphones Al- 
A3) and facing toward a particular camera, and if so a camera view captured by one of cameras C1-C3 or 
C4 is used (See Figs. 2 and 6, Col. 3, Line 26 - Col. 4, Line 8, and Col. 6, Line 52 - Col. 7, Line 1 7). 
What Tai fails to specifically teach is that when it is determined if a person is talking and a separate 
presenter view camera can track them and provide a higher resolution image than the 360-degree camera, 
the presenter view camera is used for display. Otherwise, the 360-degree camera view is displayed. 
However, noting the Liu reference, Liu teaches that a separate presenter view camera (pan/tilt/zoom 
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camera 1 10 or 210) is used to focus on a desired portion of a meeting (i.e. a presenter or principle 
speaker) at a higher resolution than the 360-degree camera (panoramic camera 1 10 or 240), as is 
illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3, and Col. 3, Lines 18-51. It would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill 
in the art at the time the invention was made to have incorporated using the presenter view camera, as 
taught by Liu, with the multiple view cameras of Konopka in view of Tai, further in view of Taylor. One 
would have been motivated to do so because by capturing a higher resolution image of a current speaker, 
.the conference will have a more realistic face-to-face meeting quality, as opposed to that of viewing a low 
resolution overview of a space containing the speaker. 

Claim 13 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over Konopka et aj. (U.S. 
Pat. 5,850,250) in view of Tai et ah (U.S. Pat 6,577,333), further in view of Taylor et ah (U.S. Pat. 
7,113,201), and further in view of Rodriguez, Jr. et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,179,426). 

Next, considering claim 13, the limitations of claim 1 are once again shown by Konopka in view 
of Tai, further view of Taylor, and while the Taylor reference does show that event materials are 
presented on a board (flip chart 14, as shown in Fig. 1) during a videoconference, neither Konopka nor 
Tai norTaylor teaches that the system further comprises a projector for projecting event materials onto a 
screen. However, the Rodriguez reference teaches a videoconferencing system that comprises a projector 
(front projection system 100) for projecting event materials onto a screen (projections screen 102), as is 
shown in Fig. 1 and Col. 6, Lines 44-64. It would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art at 
the time the invention was made to have incorporated the projector of Rodriguez with the 
videoconferencing system of Konopka in view of Tai further in view of Taylor. One would have been 
motivated to do so because by providing a projector in a videoconferencing system, a presenter can use 
previously-prepared event materials to conduct the meeting and share the materials with both local and 
external participants, thus saving time and providing a professional presentation. 
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Claims 51-54 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over Konopka et al. 
(U.S. Pat. 5,850,250) in view of Tai et al. (U.S. Pat 6,577,333), further in view of Taylor et al. (U.S. 
Pat. 7,113,201), further in view of Ippolito et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,072,522), and still further in view of 
Rodriguez, Jr. et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,179,426). 

As for claim 51, the Konopka reference teaches a system for conducting a distributed meeting 
comprising multiple cameras of different types (front camera 111, rear camera 211, and document camera 
1 1 5), wherein the rear camera 21 1 acts as a presenter camera for capturing images of an overview of the 
meeting room in the area where the presenter (or teacher) would typically be presenting, a controller 
(camera control 1 13) that automatically determines which view of the front camera (1 1 1) to display (i.e. 
which student to display while speaking) and switches to the determined view of the associated camera to 
display a view of one of the different sub-events (i;e. the speaking student or teacher), a meeting server 
(CODEC machine 45 in network cabinet 101) for performing processing required to broadcast meeting 
data (See Figs. 1-4 and Col. 6, Line 19 - Col. 8, Line 29). What Konopka fails to teach is a virtual 
director that automatically determines which view of the multiple cameras of different types to display 
and switches between the multiple cameras of different types to display a view of one of the different sub- 
events, a 360-degree camera for capturing images of participants in a meeting in substantially 360 degrees 
about the 360-degree camera, a whiteboard camera for capturing images of contents on a whiteboard 
(similar to the Konopka document camera), and the fact that the meeting server can perform processing 
required to record meeting data. However, noting the Tai reference, Tai teaches an automated system for 
capturing and viewing an event having event participants, wherein the system comprises multiple cameras 
of different types (i.e. speaker, cameras C1-C3 and wide-angle overview camera C4) capturing images of 
sub-events occurring in a space associated with an event, and a virtual director (video autoselector 40) 
that automatically determines which view of the multiple cameras of different types to display (via video 
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switch 50 video output) and switches (via video switch 50) between the multiple cameras to display a 
view of one of the different sub-events (See Figs. 2 and 6, Col. 3, Line 26 - Col. 4, Line 8, and Col. 6, 
Line 52 - Col. 7, Line 17). Regarding the 360-degree camera, Ippolito teaches a system for conducting a 
distributed meeting, wherein the system comprises a 360-degree camera (cameras 130) for capturing 
images of meeting participants in a meeting (videoconference, etc.) in substantially 360 degrees about the 
360 degree camera, a microphone array (microphones 120) for capturing the audio of the meeting that is 
synchronized with the images captured by the 360-degree camera, and a meeting server (video 
conferencing management unit 16) for performing processing required to broadcast meeting data (See 
Fig. 8 and Col. 13, Line 27 - Col. 14, Line 28). Ippolito also fails to disclose is that the system comprises 
a whiteboard camera for capturing images of contents written on a whiteboard and that the meeting server 
records meeting data. However, the Taylor reference teaches both a presenter camera (i.e. camera 2-3) 
that captures images of an overview of the meeting room, and a meeting server (computer 20) that is 
capable of recording the meeting data, as is taught in Fig. 1 and Col. 2, Lines 21-36. Further, the 
Rodriguez reference teaches a whiteboard camera (camera 756) used to capture contents written on a 
whiteboard (screen 702), as is illustrated in Fig. 13 and Col. 13, Lines 8-21. It would have been obvious 
to one of ordinary skill in the art at the time the invention was made to have included the virtual director 
of Tai, the 360-degree camera of Ippolito, the presenter camera and recording server of Taylor, and the 
whiteboard camera of Rodriguez, with the system of Konopka. One would have been motivated to do so 
because by using a virtual director to automatically determine which view of the multiple cameras of 
different types to display, the presenter (or another "director" in the room) does not have to manually 
select the camera views to be broadcast or recorded, thus making for a much more natural selection of a 
video source and allowing the presenter to conduct a meeting without undue interference of operating 
camera controls providing an overview of the meeting room would allow the external participants in the 
meeting view all of the participants in the meeting, not just the principle speaker, thus allowing for a more 
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real-life interactive experience during the videoconference. Further, by providing the whiteboard camera, 
the external users can easily view materials presented on a whiteboard that may not normally be captured 
by presenter view cameras or 360-degree view cameras, thus also allowing for a more real-life interactive 
experience during the videoconference. 

Regarding claim 52, the limitations of claim 51 are taught above, and the Ippolito reference 
further discloses that the system comprises a network (electronic communications network 17) connecting 
the meeting server (video conference management unit 16) to at least one remote meeting participant, 
wherein the network is used to broadcast meeting images and audio from the server (16) to participants 
and received audio and images from the remote meeting participants at the server. Please refer to Fig. 1 
and Col. 1, Lines 26-47. 

In regard to claim 53, the limitations of claim 5 1 are again taught above, and the Taylor reference 
teaches that the system comprises an archive server (meeting archive database 60) for performing 
processing required to playback recorded meeting data. Please refer to Fig. 15 and Col. 13, Lines 32-50. 

As for claim 54, the limitations of claim 53 are set forth above, and the Taylor reference again 
teaches in Fig. 15 and Col. 13, Lines 32-50 that the system comprises one or more archive clients capable 
of laying back the captured images and synchronized audio. 

Claim 18 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over Konopka et al. (U.S. 
Pat. 5,850,250) in view of Tai et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,577,333), further in view of Taylor et al. (U.S. Pat. 
7,113,201), and still further in view of Tosava (U.S. Pat. 6,549,230). 

Considering claim 18, the limitations of claim 15 are taught above, but neither Konopka nor Tai 
nor Taylor teaches that the event kiosk is located on one of the multiple cameras. However, the Tosaya 
reference teaches an event kiosk (portable conference center 1000), wherein the portable conference 
center contains a camera (video camera 1110) and microphones (audio input device 1 120) to allow for 
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videoconferencing (See Fig. 1 and Col. 7, Line 28 - Col. 9, Line 18). It would have been obvious to one 
of ordinary skill in the art to have included an event kiosk on one of the cameras, as done by Tosaya, with 
the system of Konopka in view of Tai, further in view of Taylor. One would have been motivated to do 
so because by incorporating a kiosk into a camera, the system becomes far more portable and allows for 
easier initial set-up by the event participants. 

Claims 69, 71, and 72 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over 
Konopka et ah (U.S. Pat. 5,850,250) in view of Tai et al. (U.S. Pat 6,577,333), further in view of 
Taylor et al. (U.S. Pat. 7,113,201), further in view of Ippolito et aL (U.S. Pat. 6,072,522), further in 
view of Rodriguez, Jr. et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,179,426), and still further in view of Tosava (U.S. Pat. 
6,549,230). 

Next, regarding claim 69, the Konopka reference teaches a system for conducting a distributed 
meeting comprising multiple cameras of different types (front camera 1 1 1, rear camera 21 1, and 
document camera 1 15), wherein the rear camera 211 acts as a presenter camera for capturing images of an 
overview of the meeting room in the area where the presenter (or teacher) would typically be presenting, 
and a controller (camera control 113) that automatically determines which view of the front camera to 
display (i.e. which student to display while speaking) and switches to the determined view of the 
associated camera to display a view of one of the different sub-events (i.e. the speaking student or 
teacher) (See Figs. 1-4 and Col. 6, Line 19 - Col. 8, Line 29). What Konopka fails to teach is that the 
system comprises a virtual director that automatically determines which view of the multiple cameras of 
different types to display and switches between the multiple cameras of different types to display a view 
of one of the different sub-events, a 360-degree camera for capturing images of participants in a meeting 
in substantially 360 degrees about the 360-degree camera, and a whiteboard camera for capturing images 
of contents on a whiteboard (similar to the Konopka document camera). However, noting the Tai 
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reference, Tai teaches an automated system for capturing and viewing an event having event participants, 
wherein the system comprises multiple cameras of different types (i.e. speaker cameras C1-C3 and wide- 
angle overview camera C4) capturing images of sub-events occurring in a space associated with an event, 
and a virtual director (video autoselector 40) that automatically determines which view of the multiple 
cameras of different types to display (via video switch 50 video output) and switches (via video switch 
50) between the multiple cameras to display a view of one of the different sub-events (See Figs. 2 and 6, 
Col. 3, Line 26 - Col. 4, Line 8, and Col. 6, Line 52 - Col. 7, Line 17). Regarding the 360-degree 
camera, Ippolito teaches a system for conducting a distributed meeting, wherein the system comprises a 
360-degree camera (cameras 130) for capturing images of meeting participants in a meeting 
(videoconference, etc.) in substantially 360 degrees about the 360 degree camera, and a microphone array 
(microphones 120) for capturing the audio of the meeting that is synchronized with the images captured 
by the 360-degree camera (See Fig. 8 and Col. 13, Line 27 - Col. 14, Line 28). Konopka also fails to 
disclose is that the system comprises a whiteboard camera for capturing images of contents written on a 
whiteboard and that the meeting server records meeting data. However, the Taylor reference teaches both 
a presenter camera (i.e. camera 2-3) that captures images of an overview of the meeting room, and a 
meeting server (computer 20) that is capable of recording the meeting data, as is taught in Fig. 1 and Col. 
2, Lines 21-36. Further, the Rodriguez reference teaches a whiteboard camera (camera 756) used to 
capture contents written on a whiteboard (screen 702), as is illustrated in Fig. 13 and Col. 13, Lines 8-21 . 
What the above combination fails to specifically teach, however, is that the 360-degree camera includes 
an integrated computer that performs processing required to broadcast the images and associated meeting 
data. However, the Tosaya reference teaches a portable video conferencing device (1000) that contains a 
camera (1 1 10) to capture images of meeting participants in a meeting room, wherein the portable video 
conferencing device performs processing required to broadcast the images and meeting data, as is taught 
in Figs. 1 and Col. 7, Line 28 - Col. 9, Line 18. It would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the 
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art at the time the invention was made to have included the integrated computer of Tosaya with the 360- 
degree camera of Ippolito, as by incorporating a computer into the camera, the system becomes far more 
portable and allows for easier initial set-up by the event participants (i.e. there is no external computer 
necessary to conduct the videoconference). 

In regard to claim 71, the limitations of claim 69 are set forth above, and the Ippolito reference 
further teaches that the system comprises a microphone array (radial array of audio microphones 120) for 
capturing the audio of the meeting that is synchronized with the images captured by the 360-degree 
camera (video cameras 130). Please refer to Fig. 8 and Col. 13, Line 27 - Col. 14, Line 28. 

Finally, as for claim 72, the limitations of claim 69 are taught above, and the Ippolito reference 
further teaches that the associated meeting data comprises audio that is synchronized with the images, as 
is taught in Col. 13, Line 27 - Col. 14, Line 28. 

Conclusion 

The prior art made of record and not relied upon is considered pertinent to applicant's disclosure: 
Murata (U.S.Pat. 6,219.086) 
Simard et al. (U.S. Pat. 6,904,182) 

Any inquiry concerning this communication or earlier communications from the examiner should 
be directed to Gregory V. Madden whose telephone number is 571-272-8128. The examiner can 
normally be reached on Mon.-Fri. 8AM-5PM. 

If attempts to reach the examiner by telephone are unsuccessful, the examiner's supervisor, Ngoc 
Yen Vu can be reached on 571-272-7320. The fax phone number for the organization where this 
application or proceeding is assigned is 571-273-8300. 
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